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old bigot". Many hold that Laud was mistaken as to his
ends and singularly misguided as to his means; but no
educated person now regards him as ridiculous, and if he
was bigoted it was a quality in which the Anglicans in the
seventeenth century had no monopoly. "Laud," in the
opinion of Dr. Mozley, "saved the English Church." Mr.
Gladstone in his Academic Sketchl went out of his way to
pay an almost unique tribute to his memory. " His scheme
of Church polity, for his it largely was . . . still subsists in all
its essential features not as personal or party opinion, but
as embodied alike in statute or in usage, with no apparent
likelihood of disappearance or decay." As to his wisdom
men will continue to differ profoundly to the end of time,
but most candid critics will admit his personal integrity and
his single-minded aims. Even the Puritan May allows
that " he had few vulgar and private vices ... in a word a
man not altogether so bad (in his personal character) as
unfit for the State of England". Laud was in truth an
idealist, and James I. had long ago perceived the fact. " He
hath a restless spirit," he wrote to Villiers, cc which cannot
see when things are well but loves to toss and change and
to bring matters to a pitch of reformation floating in his
own brain." No one judged Laud more truly than the
shrewd old Scot But it is more to the purpose in our
present connection to recall the fact, too often ignored, that
this man of " narrow understanding," of a " nature, rash and
irritable," this "ridiculous bigot" was, in Mr. Gladstone's
words, "the first Primate of all England for many generations
who proved himself by his acts to be a tolerant theologian.
He was the patron not only of the saintly and heroic Bedell,
but on the one hand of Chillmgworth and Hales; on the
other of Ussher, Hall and Davenant, groups of names sharply
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